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Nineteen years ago the U.S. Supreme Court in Brown vs. 
Board of Education outlawed racially separate school systems. 
The Court's.decision was aimed at state laws in the South 
which prohibited integrated education, and was based on the 
Bonviction. that Seay eee ten schools denied black children the 
equal protection of the law guaranteed them by the 14th amend- 
ment to our Constitution. Although the Supreme Court has not 
yet ruled on a school segregation case brought against a Northern 
sehool board, lower courts have,ordered iantegration, ins,suchicities 
as Detroit, Denver, and San Francisco, based on the 14th amend- 
ment principles enunciated in the Brown decision, and a Similar 
case iS pending against the Boston School Committee in the U.S. 
Pietawct..court. 

I emphasize the 14th amendment at the outset in order to 
put the present furor over busing and the state's Racial Imbalance 
law in the proper perspective. Busing, by itself, is not real- 
iy the issue. After all, over 30,000 students go» to /school by 
bus or subway everyday in this city. Of these approximately 
2000 are bused especially to reduce racial imbalance. Another 
1600 are bused to suburban schools under the Metco program. No 
eae oo ects cto this, busing, for. no,child .attends sa ischool. outside 
of his neighborhood against his parent's wishes. Thus, the issue 
isn't busing; it is whether the busing is mandatory or voluntary, 
and whether the destination is feared or desired. 

Under state law it is the responsibility of School Committees 
to assign pupils to particular Sepa ies In) the FedenalyGonrt sense 
before Judge Garrity, and in a parallel case brought by the Depart- 


ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, it has been alleged that 


the Boston School Committee has deliberately structured the school 


tO 


system in such “a.way aS to prevent Diao ehivaren from qoing te 


iN 


chool.with whites’. "The charge gs+ugae,ecatne: |than.adosting Gas 4 


tendance districts and enrollment polici wool antohterSsduce ine 


(D 
n 


degree of racial separation created by the housing patterns. in this 





city, the School Committee has systematically taken steps ©o ns 
crease the’ segregation of blacks.’ Judge Ring in the H.EVW. "case 
has already ruled that these charges are accurate. If his findings 
are ‘upheld, “the City wilt’ lose more’ than Ssitemiiizen in vitally 


needed Federal aid. And if Judge Garrity agrees, the result could 
be a sweeping court order affecting every school in the city. 
The underlying question, therefore, isn't really busing or 


even the state's Raczaloimbatancwer law. AE issuers whechen the 


W) 


Boston School Committee can satisfy the Federal courts that plack 
children are being givén the equal protection promised them under 
themConstitutione -[f£vehe State Board er Hducation can “deémonéseraa. ( 
that the Boston School Committee can substantially increase the “a= 
mount Yof racial integration inthe schools without *substantralias 
increasing the distance children must travel, then the School Com- 
mittee»should redraw*district lines’ accordingly) “Prey snou lace 
this: not only because it’ is required “by “steve Wlaw, butein ord=reee 
avoid far more disastrous consequences if they are found guilty by 
Judge Garrity. 

It is critically important that we be clear ‘about ths differences 


between the State and Federal cases; for ehey*can Tead "te tveny 7a 


D 


ferent’ ®esults.. The Stare!s Racial: Imbalance slaw) aS Tanremee 

inthe sSpringfield/case by the Supremetoudiveral: Court, ‘specia meme 
forbids Massive forced busing), ithe! course mauled On Spring: veneer 
no plan can compel children to attend schools well out of their own 


neighborhood simply to reduce racial imbalance, and Judge Sullivan 


UO 


Be)}eCGted the State Board's first plan forsseoston) on Similar grounds. 
A plan ordered by a Federal court on 14th amendment grounds, how- 
ever, could move children from one end or the) city, to the other in 
Peer Apel wie sane DlACk White Taeulo In veveny aanool li ms 
meee no POmousang wchatiane School Commitves taht iresteninge ee 
bring on by its refusal to develop a plan to ensure equal opportuni- 
By Veorodi Children. 

feplan to provide equal educational opportunity in Boszon 
must go well beyond the Racial Imbalance Law, however, for that 
law is seriously flawed. When the law was passed eight years ago, 
the conventional wisdom was that the best way to satisfy the con- 
Select equal protection un education was, to. outlaw ‘majority-— 
Mmecimechools. Obviously the inequalities of Gpporrtunity: in thas 
society go well beyond our educational system. They are a reflection 
of segregated housing patterns, job discrimination, Be a nee ate 
to health care, and all of the other consequences of the poverty cy- 
cle. One could argue that the inequality problem might better have 
been attacked by focusing first on fair housing or full employment 
goals, but the Supreme Court in the Brown decision put the burden 
Meeecti Ore the schools... In the, racial. climate of the mid-60's => 
aitter the passage of the landmark Civil Rights legislation and prior 
to the Watts, Detroit, and Newark explosions Bc. the black community 
seemed united in the belief that the approach represented by the 
Racial Imbalance law represented the best way to eliminate inequality. 
Consequently, those whites who were committed to the notion of equal 
Paghts and racial justice lined up behind the law and helped assure 
its passage. 

In the eight years since the law's passage, however, the number 


of racially imbalanced schools in Boston has nearly doubled, hundreds 


oF thousands of dollars have ‘beén spent Gnatiwigation, the city 


has become increasingly polarized by the imbalance controversy, and 


™m 
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mportant of all, the law has distracted everyone's attenS 


tion from the more fundamental problem, which is that schools 





DOSed =-tOrserve: 
Although I was originally a,strong) sueporter or the Racial 
imbalance law and stood) for its, retention through, two mayoral 
elections, I. am now convinced that thevRacial. Imbalance iaw Game 
not and will not achieve the purpose for which it was designed. 
I want to be ummistakably clear, however, that in CC ng Gs Zeit cer 
Ene Racial Dmbalance Law fl am louestioning tie means that the 
legislature has chosen to pursue the goal of equal educational 
OPPOLrtuwitew, nOn one coal a vselt | ive reumrst pe no swerving 
from Sur Commitment. to equal OoportuntGéy,: nom Olly wecause, tae 
BOS oni BO mee ae ee but because our sense of justice com- 
pels 10.9) Wie wots necded lip ehevpresenta si mica tem ace not cynicas 
exploitation of people's legitimate fears and) conger n= outa 
reasoned analysis of the shorptcomings, of themin oa oncemiay 
and the development of a better alternative for guaranteeing 
equal educational opportunity to all Boston-schoon childrens 
Before getting into my analysis and ‘“ecommendations, hAow— 
ever, let me briefly review the evolution on my Own interest 
and involvement in School Gssnes. When I first ran: for Mayor 


in 1967, the busing issue was just as inflamed as it is today. 


The candidacy of my opponent was founded in large measure on 
her opposition to the Racial Imbalance law, and the differences 


between us on this issue were among the sharpest in the campaign. 
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lection I gave considerable thought to the question 


Of what role, if any, I should play in Peparion to the school 
System. By tradition and law, the School Department operates 
with virtually complete autonomy from the rest of city govern- 
ment, and the Boston School Committee has jealously guarded its 
prerogatives. The.only ways in which the Mayor has any statutory 
authority over school matters are in his power to build new 
Schools and to approve requests for budgetary increases.) Con- 
pequentty, 1 decided to focus my attention ehhianitateg leigh: map Barer 2 
term on improving the performance of those city departments 
which were clearly the Mayor's lawful responsi bat wand oto 
restrict my attention on educational matters to buildings and 
budget. 

The physical needs of the school system were immediately 
oovious to even the most casual observer. In every neighborhood 
of the City parents, teachers, and students oes pleading for 
modern buildings to replace the physically decaying and educa- 
tionally obsolete structures in which most Boston students were 
housed. I therefore instructed the Public Facilities Depart- 
ment to Jaunch one eeeene most ambitious school building programs 
ever undertaken in an American city. This program is ambitious 
BOt Only in the number of schools to be constructed or renovated -- 
20 will have been opened by next September, 25 by 1975 -- but 
@eeO In their quality, for these schools are community centers 
as well, designed to house programs to serve all the people in 
a neighborhood and to be kept Open] days a. weeky sl 2 moncns: a year > 

Aside from the massive building program and the annual 
budgetary review - a review, I should point out, which allowed the 
School Department budget to increase from $56 million to $105 mil- 


lion in four years - during my first two years as Mayor I had 


oO’ 


little direct involvement with the school system. But when 
English High School erupted in 1970, and student disruptions 
and strikes spread wacross the City; 2gitounad that although 

I had no legal responsibility for the School Department, people 
looked to the ree office for leadership. Consequently, I 
Visited every (high school’ 1nehe city, «talking withstudentas 
teachers, administrators, and parents in order to develop an 
understanding of the issues that precipitated the unrest and 

to develop solutions. Although my personal involvement diminished 
after the crisis period had passed, I had learned an important 
lesson: namely, that a big city Mayor™@s in fact involved ywitn 
the schools, for the problems and on ee of the schools can 
Spill over into the streets and ignite at any time. 

As my first term drew to a ‘close and T began my campaaam 
for reelection, the School Committee and the State Board of 
Education moved toward a critical showdown on the Racial Imbalance 
issue. These two bodies had been on a collision course since 
the Imbalance law was passed in 1965. By the summer of 1971 it 
was apparent that unless the School Committee made a serious 
attempt to develop a plan to end racial imbalance ‘in the City's 
schools, the State Board would withhold all state aid to the 
City. This is not the place to review the events of that sum= 
mer in any detail. Suffice 1 fo say, that in spite orem 
efforts to intervene in order to bring about a settlement aie 
showdown came, and the State Board froze all aid to the City. 

The freeze continued for 15 Ones S52tmillion) ingisceane 
aid was withheld, forcing) the City to payyoo0; 000) ay moncnane 


interest and nearly precipitating a 6 week shutdown in all 


Mmiey Semvlces —— police, fire, health, lag well as schools. . It 
was only through judicial intervention that the money was final- 
ly released and catastrophe averted, but again the point was 
brought home to me with great force: the problems and failures 
Or the school system affect every other aspect of city life; 
and the lack of authority to solve these problems does not 
Bd Should) not absolve a Mayor of responsibility. 

Peover LOOKS acound) the country ay yother bio Cities, 
it is clear that most mayors keep a very low profile on school 
issues. Given the number of controversies in other areas 
that mayors absolutely cannot sidestep, it is perhaps under- 
Btandable that most would choose to stand out of the line of 
See sou sich hot 1Ssues as busing and community control. | Cer= 
tainly the heavy political price that John Lindsay Dauwither or 
his efforts on behalf of school decentralization in New York 
City would give pause to any mayor. But a year or so ago I 
came to the conclusion that, whatever the costs to my own 
mer fevocat security, I could not in conscience walk away from 
ee Oraotems or the Boston schools.) These problems are too 
@ritical to the social and econdtic health of the City for me 
BO ignore. Rather than leap in with an ill-considered set of 
recommendations, however, I added a full-time ie Sen as- 
eastant. to my staff and asked him to take as much time as 
necessary to study the Boston schools and then recommend a 
Bourse of action to me. For the last six months we have been 
studying the school problem in all of its complexity, weighing 
alternative responses, and most important, meeting with small 
groups of concerned parents throughout the City. The analysis 


and recommendations that follow are a result of that process. 


They are offered not as a panacea, however, but rather as 


b 


a means of shifting the focus of public’ discussion away from 
the narrow obsession with busing and onto more fundamental 
questions which have gotten lost in the present frenzy and 
uproar: ' namely, how can equal SOE eee Or fan bos con 
children be assured? And what can be done to improve the 
quality or school vin alllor the Gacy. eemerarog nocd. 

Let me begin by describing what I believe to be the 
three fundamental flaws in the Racial Imbalance law: First, 
bie law PeonoLes Be iic fact that the MagOb fuiequa sts eeu yee 


ources and opportunities lie between the City and its Suburbs, 


Ww) 


not between one City neighborhood and another. This is not 

to deny that there ie differences in opportunity within the 

Girey V2 sei cae rather to emphasize that no section of the 

Gity can really) stand ‘comparison \withvour more acqvaneaged 
Suburbs. This is true whether one is measuring the equalized 
valuation behind each student (in Boston, $15,290; in Brookline: 
925,556), the dollars spent per ‘Student MBoston rm. 7357 Brood 
Vine, Sil4/1),)/ tne achtevemenck ‘lLevelsetora— students, or the 
percentages of graduates going on tov college (Boston, 2523; sero0m., 
line, 75%).0 Tt ds a painful, Wronyeenam tae .commun yi sae 


the least needy and most: advantaged) children can with elie ere 


(D 
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ort spend heavily on education, while the communities with 


cae 
D 


he geatest need) cannot keep ~pacevandimustetax —hemselvesmrs 
cne Limit.  Thisobvilous Injustice cricsroute.o: romedy. 
Second, a series of major educational studies conducted 


- 
4 


during the past eight years, most notably the government-— 





Sponsored Coleman Report, have demonstrated two things: 

(a) that the primary source of educational disadvantage 
PSsepoverty, onotiskinicolor;m ange (b} 7) thatethe most important 
e@eterminant of a child*s success in school, aside from-the 
talent and background he brings from home, is the social and 
economic background of his classmates. Thus, suburban schools 
can not only spend more money with less effort than can city 
schools, but they contain a monopoly on the most important 
resource a school has to offer a disadvantaged child: namely, 
a majority of children from middle and upper income families. 
Beeoeciltyein which *théere are not enough middle-income children 
to go around, implementing the Racial Imbalance. law means in 
most instances mixing poor children of one color with poor 

See eeen Olfanother. This may have some social “benefits, 

but we should not delude ourselves into believing that it will 
solve the educational problems of poor children of either color. 
The evidence on this point is beyond dispute: racial inte- 
gration improves achievement levels only when it is accom- 
panied by social and economic integration. 

Third, the law discriminates eee ee against low income 
people of both races in its dependence upon mandatory rather 
Bian voluntary! pupil assignment. ».I realize that school at- 
Mendance districts in this country have’ traditionally been 
established by school boards, and that in neither the suburbs 
Mor the city haveiandividuals had ‘the right ‘to’ select: their 
children's school. It is demonstrably true, however, that those 


with money exercise far greater choice about the schools their 


10 


children will attend than do those without money. The 

Newton or Wellesley resident has in many cases chosen his 
neighborhood largely because of what he knows about the local 
schools, and because his income level allowsshim. that choice, 
Those with lower incomes might prefer the Newton schools, 

but income: (and, in many cases, skin, color) ikeeps them trapoed 
in the, City. (iwam, convanced thateybehindsnucheonitheroppo; 
Sition .to busing Lies the unarticulated’ feaking on the 

part of many people of limited means that there is some- 
thing inherently unfair in a system that gives people with 
money choices about schooling that others are denied. 

My neighborhood visits have persuaded me that the 
opposition to mandatory busing is by no means.limited to 
whites. There are many blacks whosbelieve, strongly inthe 
importance of working to strengthen the institutions in 
their own neighborhood in order to make them more responsive 
to community needs. They recognize that the schools in 
other parts of the City leave much to be desired, and are 
just as resistant to seeing their children bused out of 
their neighborhood as the most vocal whites. In Atlanta re- 
cently it was black parents who led the opposition to mas- 
Sive busing and persuaded their NAACP lawyers to reduce from 
18,000 a 2,000 the number of children :tos be busedi underia 
court-ordered integration, plan.; in Ais) comment: on) them 
lanta case, Roy Wilkins, the national NAACP head, asserted that 
"Our general position has been that there is no sacrifice 


of racial pride or loss of education if blacks go to school 


ae 


with Bick s >; and that“"with’ am improvement in education and 
a program that leads to meaningful equalization of the educa- 
fae pUCces., "black children wilt notrsuttrer by attendin 
Pret orecky sonoo ls” 

If we are serious, then, about providing equadity of  edu- 
cational opportunity, we must move beyond the terms of the Ra- 
Cial Imbalance law to an educational system in which the 
burden of school finance is Shared equally throughout the 
metropolitan area, and in which poor people have the same ac- 
Sees oor onaliuy public ‘educaBiom as do @icn people. In order 
to achieve a school system characterized by equal access to 
Guality education, action is required by five parties SS aCe 
Legislature, the State Board of Education, the local colleges 
ARoteewer Sd Lies. stie Boston city Gouncits “and the City ss voters. 

The vlecislature must take action’ on three fronts: “First, 
the recent failure of the Supreme Court to declare the property 
Sexe deomotrcutioneal ag the’ basic means of financing "public 
education makes it all the more imperative that the legislature 
bake Wecisive action to end the--injustice of having the quality 
of a youngster's education depend upon the wealth of his community. 
The reform of school finance, of course, is tied to the’ larger 
problem of finding a more equitable alternative to the local 
Property tax, a problem unlikely to'’be solved in this session. 
Meanwhile, however, the Legislature should pass House bill 1876, 
filed by Reprosentacive Michael Daly, which alters “the present 
Marmula,toredistraputing state. aid “so.as*to: begin reducing “the” gap 
between rich districts and poor ones. The immediate impact would 


be to provide an additional $4 million for Boston, but beyond that 


ti 


the bill represents a significant first step toward true state equalization of / 
financing. 

Second, just as the financial burden of education should be shared equally 
throughout the metropolitan area, so it should be that a family's choice of schools 
not be limited to what is available in his own neighborhood or district. Children 
from poor families throughout the city should be guaranteed access to schools in middle- 
income neighborhoods, but the choice should rest with the family. School con- 
struction should be planned and financed on a metropolitan basis in order to 
locate new schools where the demand is greatest. Until we reach the point 
where suburbs are required tc make available seats for all poor children who 
wish them, however, it is critical that the Legislature provide full funding for 
METCO. There are currently 1600 students enrolled in the program, and another 
1000 on the waiting list. The problem is that the oes has not submitted an 
adequate appropriation. The Legislature must pass an appropriation large « 
enough to ensure that no child who wishes to participate in METCO is denied 
the opportunity. 

Third, before poor parents can have a real choice between including their children 
in a METCO program or keeping them in the neighborhood school, they must be assured 
that the teachers, course offerings, curriculum materials, and facilities in their 
neighborhood schools are at least equal in quality and quantity to those anywhere 
else in the region. House bill 4117, sponsored by the Teciedaeree Black Caucus, 
takes a Significant first step in that direction by guaranteeing an equal aieerinns 
tion of resources and opportunities in all schools in the city. Under this bill 
Parent Councils would be created to monitor the educational performance in every 
school, and the state would be required -to provide increased aid to any school whose 
achievement level falls substantially below the state average. In extreme cases a 


Parent Council could reques: the State to take over the operation of a failing 


SCO 
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Byepassingunouse Diis wero ano 41 by ana by providing) Lott 
funding for METCO, the legislature would be extending to poor parents 
a genuine choice between having their children bused to a middle-income 
eenool or having an opportunity to influence the quality of their 
Meighborhood school, as well as providing additional financial aid 
w all city schools. 

But legislation by itself is not enough. Affirmative steps must 
be taken within the City to maximize the possibility of natural 
Mmeeegeacion. § mentioned earlier that the Public. Pacilities Depart- 
ment was in the middle of a major school building and renovation 
program. Early in the development of this program we made the 
decision to locate new schools wherever possible in areas where there 
Seemed the best chance of achieving a stable racial mix. This decision 
Was made partly in order to gqualify.these schools for 65% state con- 
struction aid rather than the normal 40%, but even without this bonus 
we believe this strategy makes sense. I am now proposing that the 
Hest phase of the City's building program Bane ee ee wherever possible 
@umenescity's economic’ diversity. (This is difficult, “for” there are not 
enough middle-income youngsters to go around, but it is critically 
important that all possible steps be taken to hold middle-income 
families in the city. I recently announced plans for the construction 
of a new high school in West Roxbury, and the Public Facilities Depart- 
ment is currently investigating possible sites for a second new high 
school in Roslindale or Hyde Park whose present facilities are 


desperately in need of modernization. These new schools will be 


ee 


planned with a large enough capacity to ensure that approximately 

a quarter of their seats will be available to black youngsters who 
wish to take them. This pattern has worked exceedingly well at the 
new Ohrenberger School, and there has been a high degree of community 
support.. In, order for us. top proceed, with ,phese soilens however ce i 
must have the approval of «the State,Board of Education.-41,.urge. the 
State Board to act swiftly on our building requests in order to maxe 
these long-awaited new high schools a reality. 

An even longer-awaited new school is the Secondary Education 
complex at Madison Park in Roxbury. Approximately $2 million has 
been spent to date on the planning, design, and site improvement for 
this project pyand yer: basic decweroOns apouteiole educational uses OF 
this facility have not yet been made, and construction has not yet 
begun. Similarly, planning for a much needed Occupational Resource 
Center has been underway since well before I came into office, and 
yet no progress has been made, and thousands of youngsters graduate 
from Boston high schools each year unprepared to, enter either the 
university or the work,.world.. 1 am today proposinguthat,the Madmeon 
Park site be used to house both an Occupational Resource Center and a 
Center for the Performing Arts. These, facilities sshouldsibe,opemes, ai 
a metropolitan basis, thus enabling surrounding communities to sh2re 
in specialized programs that alone they might not be able to afford. 
There would be sufficient space in snoee facilities for some students 
to be enrolled there fulltime, jwhile, others) come. for) sixnorsereue 
weeks, but programs at these facilities would be closely tied to on- 
the-j job experience,in.industries ae artwrinsterucions.. tHe. eoray iam 


upon, the. full richness of the City's .businessuanoa.culturalaiares 


Loe 


Tae experience of the Trotter School demonstrates that if unique and 
exciting educational programs are offered at schools located in Roxbury, 
there will be no shortage of parents throughout the metropolitan area 
WHO will want the advantages of such programs for their children. We 
have conducted a preliminary study to determine the feasibility of 
uSing the Madison Park site for a combined Occupational and Performing 
Arts Center, and we are convinced it can be done. Once again, however, 
the approval of the State Board of Education is necessary before we can 
begin construction. 

With legislative action on the three matters I have described, and 
State Board approval of our building program, a framework can be created 
within which a program to equalize opportunities and improve the quality 
O@ education for all Boston schoolchildren can be initiated. But new 
legislation and new buildings are only a beginning; the real problem 
is how to change what goes on inside the buildings. The Boston school 
system must be opened up to new methods, new approaches, new voices, 

New resources. Boston is an incredibly lively, energetic, bustling city, 
Gt Of justly celebrated people, places, and’ institutions. Within a 
fifteen mile radius of the City lies the greatest concentration of 
g@emaemie, sczentific, and artistic talent in the country, and yet the 
school system still remains closed off to this baler te real ave tna & 
some steps have been taken, especially through the Flexible Campus 
program, to enable students to capitalize on the educational resources 
Gmethe entire city, but much remains to be done. My office has recently 
participated in the development of two major planning projects rate a 

if funded, should substantially reduce the isolation of the schools 

from the rest of city life. The first project, the Secondary School 


Commission, will enable a broadly based group of leaders from the 
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universities, art institutions, business world, and city departments 
to work side by side with school administrators, teachers, parents, “ 
and students in examining the current programs and facilities in the 
City's junior and, senior high cere ie in order to develop a detailed 
master plan for the development of future buildings and programs. The 
second project will enable Boston parents and educators to meet with 
their counterparts throughout the metropolitan area to develop a 
systematic and comprehensive plan for ending the racial and economic 
isolation of Boston's minority students and for allowing suburban 
students to, participate more fully an the, culturalland, scientific 

ti feroper che .Gity. 

But these planning; efforts .if funded) iwi lehave. | ong. t eruiemeo & 
immediate, benefits to our City's students. What is needed is a plan 
to get immediate help to our schools. The citywide reading scores ( 
recently made public by Sitar inbendent eat ees es indicate that 
schools in all parts of thesCity are in eso eLOub Le mmid. t ieeec ie 
succeeding year in school, the majority of Boston students are falling 
further and ee behind national norms. Although reading is not the 
Only skill our schools should be teaching, Iivispprobablyet ne mass 
erniticalvone, for a student whoycanit iresduaes denied full participation 
in the economic and political life of our society... The reading scores 
provide further evidence that the problems of the City's schools are 
not going to be solved by massive busing, for what is to be gained by 
moving students from one low-achieving school to another one? Almost 
all Boston schools, black and white alike, are disadvantaged, and 


action must be taken to improve them all. 
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Today I am calling upon all of the area’s colleges and universities 
> pool their resources in order to develop a coordinated strategy for 
Mecrading the quality of the Boston schools. The colleges all have 
Some kind of teacher training or research program underway in the 
School system, but by and large their programs are designed to meet 
®he college's needs rather than the school system's. What is needed 
now is an effort jointly undertaken by the leadership of the School 
Department and the colleges to define the School Department's most 
Meessing priorities and then to shape the universities’ programs and 
gervices to meet these priorities. Reading is one major area of need, 
Mit there are many others as well. Each college has its own areas of 
Merength and specialization; working together, the colleges should be 
Bole to design a program which will affect every student in the ecidy. 
Mievapproach might be for each college or university EO aC Op. wea 
Bote ceemigh school and its anes schools, thus targeting ae efforts 
Bemeaesbectric geographic area of the City. Again aa sic Coon mtha. 
individual colleges have already initiated programs in some schools, 
Wet to date the effort has been sporadic and piecemeal. Efforts are 
@exeady underway at the staff level-to identify the areas of greatest 
need and to design a coordinated attack, and I will soon be convening 
a meeting of college and university presidents in order to seek their 
fullest cooperation. These colleges and universities receive substantial 
benefits and services from the city: in their tax-exempt status, and ta 
is only fair that they be asked in turn to focus services and benefits 
| the City's schoolchildren, “I have already made. 2b clear eto; tie 
University of Massachusetts that I intend to evaluate their performance 
at Columbia Point largely in terms of how successful they are in 


attracting and serving Boston rather than suburban students. Although 


Stes perhaps unrealistic to expegt the City’s private institutions to 


bow. 


reach out as Much as UMass or Boston State, clearly much can begdone 
to help improve the quality of preparation in Boston's high. schools (« 
so that more graduates can take advantage of the vast opportunities 
for higher education here in the City. 

But even, if the Legislature, the State Boand of Education; and 
the local colleges and jviniversities do therrypart. to provwidesecauan 
access to quality, éeducationvfor Wall Bastons students, in sunessanat analysis 
no substantial improvement in the education of Boston school children can 
be made without doing something about the Boston School Committee. The 
historical reason for the creation of independent school committees has 
been to keep schools out of politics, but the Boston School Committee 
Nas injecred politics intokevery aspect sotutne operation of the school 
System. The tragedy is that, by and large, the City's teachers are 
hard-working, dedicated professionals struggling against Gia ta cua 
odds. We may be asking too much of our schools to expect them to ¢ 
solve the multiple problems besetting urban America, for the schools 
by themselves cannot be expected to cure the effects of poverty, 
unemployment, bad housing, and all the other symptoms of social 
neglect. 

In the eight months since he has become Superintendent, Dr. Leary 
and his staff have been struggling hard to bring some measure of 
accountability to the school system, and their epee are beginning 
to show progress. But in the last analysis they are doomed to failure 
under the present structure, for the School Committee will not restrict 
its role to policy making and allow the professionals to administer thd 
schools. Instead, the School Committee spends the great bulk of its 
time worrying about personnel matters, allowing the major questions \ 
of the goals and purposes of the school system to go unattended, and 


the Department to drift from one crisis to another. 


Three years ago I appointed a Home Rule Commission to examine 
@et aspects of city government in order to recommend whatever changes 
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ary to provide increased e 
@ne delivery of sérvices to the residents of Boston. After 18 months 

@e careful study and deliberation, the Commission recommended a whole 
Menge of changes, some small, some major. Among the most controversial 
Mecommendations of the Commission was the abolition of an elected School 
Cenmittee, to be replaced by a Commissioner of Education appointed by 
tee Mayor. The primary rationale for this recommendation was that there 
wes no compelling reason to treat the School Department any different-— 
i than any other major: city départment, and that a coordinated, ef- 
ecient, ertfective city government required centralized planning and 
Mee ew over aii major, city departments -— police, Eire, parks, 
MoSpetals, as well as schools. I-believe that the recommendation 

@t the Home Rule Commission makes sense, and should be eer ee 
and I will urge the City Council to examine the recommendation with 
@eeat Care. I realize, however, that others may be fearful. of giving 
Mes Mayor direct responsibility for the schools and may prefer an 
Pmoancded Committee with some mix of) district and at-large representa- 
@mon, Or Some mix of elected and appointed members. There 1s no magic 
formula for improving the way the School Department is governed, but 
clearly some change in the present structure is needed in order to fix 
M@eeponsibility and accountability more clearly and to rebuild 

Mmmpiic confidence in our educational system. I hope the City Council 
Mm iietimulate a full and careful public discussion,of£ the various 
Meope-els that are beforelit for restructuring the School Committee, 


mith an eye toward placing one or more reform plans on the Fall ballot 


For voter approval. A restructured School Committee will not guarantee 


ZU 


progress, but I believe it is the precondition for substantial 
change. to occur. 

Whatever change may take place at the top of the School system, 
it is equally critical that mechanisms be developed for increasing 
citizen participation at the school level. In the long run, changes 
will come in the oan schools only when parents and taxpayers demand 
those changes, and when the local school administration must account 
to parents for the progress of their children. in the Community SenoGg@ 


program, currently in operation in eight schools, a model for citizen 





participation has been developed which seems to be working very 
effectively. In these “schools, policies are set byyan elected 
council consisting of representatives of all age groups in the 
neighborhood. This council prepares its own budget, and screens 
all candidates for staff positions. The program is administered 
centrally by the Public Facilities Department, but the role of the 
central administration is to provide support and resources to the 
local councils, not to tell. the councils what jto do. “Inithesges 
short months since this program has been under city administration, 
there has been an enormous expansion of community participation and 
interest in these schools. In a typical week 18,000 people of all 
ages, pre-school through elderly, participate in programs in these 
schools. These schools have become true community centers, and 
have enabled people to take a new pride in their neighborhood. 

Right now the Community School program exists only in eight new 
schools, and only affects what happens in those schools after 3 o'clock, 
But there is no reason why Community School Councils, with parent, 
teacher and student representation, could not function in all Schama 
in the City, and no reason why all schools couldn't ultimately be kept 


Open late afternoons, evenings and weekends as community centers. 
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In order to do this, however, the School Department would have to 
werk muchemore closely with City Hall, forvonly) through consolidation 
Of the warious programs now being offered by the Parks (Department and 
@ener city agencies could a citywide ‘Community: School program )be run 
e@eonomically and efficiently. Thus, the abolitionwor restructuring 
of the School Committee would allow for both more citizen participation | 
ae the grassroots level, and more centralized planning, at City Hall, 
thereby resulting in more effective and productive expenditures of 

tex dollars. 

The promise of the Community School Program is a good point on 
Which to close, for the. success of that program only highlights the 
damage that a massive forced busing program would do to the city. 

Me point about such schools as the Marshall and the” Holland is “that 
they were deliberately built in neighborhoods that were in transition 
tm the belief that a beautiful, new school with excellent recreational 
apd cultural facilities could stabilize a neighborhood and persuade 
people of different races to learn to live and work. together. These 
facilities, and others like them, have. contributed to a revitalization 
Sm@enetqnporhood life and have enabled people to develop a renewed 
sense of pride in their community. The strength of this city is in 
her neighborhoods, and any court order which weakens people's ties to 
ine neighborhood by forcing children /to go across town to school could 
undo all that has been accomplished in the neighborhoods these past six 
years. 


I have suggested action that the Legislature and State Board of 


Education can take to make the concept of equal educational opportunity 


ajreality for the children of Boston, and I will iobby hard to see that 


Or bills get passed and that our new buildings get approved. I have 
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also suggested steps that the colleges, 
can take to bring about an improvement in 
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